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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Phi  Delta  Hall,  July  19,  1854. 
As  a  Committee  of  the  Plii  Delta  Society,  it  is  made  our  plea» 
ant  duty  to  solicit  for  publication  a  copy  of  your  timely  and  ad- 
mirable Address  delivered  to-day. 

We  desire  for  ourselves  more  deliberately  to  ponder  your  excel- 
lent practical  counsels,  as  well  as  to  see  the  benefit  of  them  more 
widely  extended  and  permanently  recorded. 
Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 

E.  W.  McCORMICK, 
J.  C.  BRISTOW, 
H.  L.  HARVEY. 

To  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Stiles. 


Midway,  July  20,  1854. 
Gentlemen — ^Your  note  conveying  the  sentiments  and  Avishes  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Society,  relative  to  the  Address  delivered  before 
you  yesterday,  is  received ;  and  in  placing  a  copy  at  your  disposal, 
I  have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  the  admiration  you  have  been  pleased  to  express. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  STILES. 
Messrs.  R.  W.  McCormick, 

J.  C.  Bristow,  J»  Committee. 

H.  L.  Harvey, 
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ADDRESS. 


Oentleoien  of  the  Phi  Delta  and  Thalian  Societies : 

When  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cunaxa  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Cyrus,  the  "  Ten,  Thousand  Greeks,"  who  liad  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  that  ambitious  prince  almost  to  the  gates  of  Babylon,  now 
commenced,  as  you  remember,  under  Xenophon,  the  perilous  re- 
treat which  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  commander  has  immor- 
talized. 

Every  admirer  of  the  J,?i«7;as?'5  will  recall  the  dangers  which 
they  encountered,  and  the  hardships  they  endured,  pursued  and 
harrassed  as  they  were  by  the  victorious  Persians,  and  at  the 
same  time  waylaid  and  attacked  by  every  barbarian  nation 
through  whose  territories  they  passed ;  that  with  ranks  daily 
thinned  by  famine  and  fatigue,  or  by  the  loss  of  those  who  sunk 
amid  the  marshes  from  cold  and  snow,  this  little  baud  advanced, 
crossing  rapid  rivers,  penetrating  vast  deserts  and  ascend- 
ing lofty  mountains  under  the  dai-ts  of  an  implacable  foe,  that 
stood  entrenched  and  awaiting  them  at  every  turn.  Nor  can 
the  student  forget  the  only  bright  hour  in  that  unhappy  march, 
when,  after  breasting  these  dangers  for  eight  months,  and  ex- 
hausted as  well  in  patience  as  in  strength,  they  gained  at 
length  the  "Holy  Mount"  of  Theches,  which  overlooks  the  Euxine 
— that  then  it  Avas  as  soon  as  the  men  who  were  in  the  van  had 
ascended  the  mountain  and  saw  the  sea,  (which  alone  separated 
them  from  their  native  land,)  they  raised  a  terrific  shout,  and 
Xenophon,  supposing  they  were  attacked,  instantly  hurried  for- 
ward with  the  rear  to  their  relief,  and  reaching  the  summit  saw 
no  enemy,  but  their  own  troops,  officers  and  men,  frantic  with  joy, 
embracing  each  other,  while  with  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes 
they  shouted  only,  "  The  Sea!  the  Sea  T 

It  is,  young  gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class,  with  somewhat 
of  kindred  feeling  that  you  are  animated  here  to-day.  You  have 
not,  it  is  true,  shared  the  defeat  of  an  ambitious  prince,  nor  endur- 
ed like  the  Greeks  the  trials  of  a  perilous  retreat,  but  you  are  now 
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near  the  close  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  inarch.  You  have  encoun- 
tered the  impediments  and  dangers  with  which  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge is  ever  beset.  You  have  waded  through  the  rapid  streams  of 
classic  lore,  penetrated  the  vast  regions  which  history  and  philos- 
ophy presented  in  your  way,  or  ascended,  it  may  be,  the  rugged 
heights  of  science,  amid  all  the  opposing  difficulties  with  which 
the  course  of  intellectual  advancement  is  always  entrenched. 
Many  from  your  ranks  have  fallen  by  the  Avay,  exhausted  by 
the  fatigue  of  study,  or  chilled  perhaps  by  the  cold  of  unapprecia- 
ted learning.  You,  the  survivors,  have  reached  at  length  the 
summit  of  your  academic  ascent.  You  can  look  out  upon  the 
ocean  of  life  which  opens  upon  you,  and  conceals  from  view 
the  home  of  your  desires — the  destiny  which  awaits  you. 
Like  the  enchanted  Greeks,  you  are  ready  to  embrace  each 
other  in  exstacy  at  the  prospect  before  you,  to  shed  like  them  the 
tear  of  joy  at  the  progress  you  have  accomplished,  and  with  as 
light  hearts  and  as  buoyant  hopes  as  a  sight  of  the  Euxine  inspir- 
ed them,  you  are  prepared  at  the  first  glance  at  the  ocean  of  life 
to  raise  the  enlivening  shout,  ''The  Sea!  the  Sea/" 

But  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  my  young  friends,  rejoice  too  soon. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  your  journey  have  but  just  com- 
menced. As  with  the  Greeks,  more  serious  ills  may  yet  await 
you,  more  bitter  contests  even  with  each  other  remain  to  be  en- 
countered, and  at  length  with  you  as  with  them,  it  may  be,  that 
few  of  those  who  embraced  in  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  Euxine,  ever 
succeeded  in  crossing  that  sea,  or  survived  to  reach  their  wished- 
for  home. 

But  this  metaphor  brings  to  mind  by  a  most  natural  association, 
the  object  for  which  I  have  been  honored  with  your  invitation 
here  to-day,  and  the  duty  which  through  the  letter  of  your  com- 
mittee you  would  devolve  upon  me  to  afford  you  such  counsel  as 
my  feeble  experience  may  furnish  to  "guide  your  bark  through 
the  troubled  waves  of  life." 

Devoid  of  pretension  to  either  the  experience  or  ability  of  a 
mentor,  I  would  not,  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  your 
wishes,  venture  upon  the  task,  or  presume  to  ofter  any  counsel  of 
my  own;  but  there  is  a  precept  no  less  true  than  old,  which  j-ou 
have  from  infancy  been  taught,  and  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  endeavor  to  enforce,  persuaded  that  I  cannot  render  you  a 
more  essential  service,  than  by  adding  my  experience  to  the  as- 
sixrance   of  your  instructors,    convince  you,   if  possible    of  the 
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necessity  of  study   as   the   only  sure    means  of  ultimate    success. 

I  am  aware  that  the  subject  I  have  selected  and  upon  which  I 
can  expect  to  do  little  more  than  advance  some  wholesome  truths, 
beside  the  disadvantage  of  being  exhausted,  is  perhaps  thei  most 
unpalatable  theme  which  could  possibly  be  presented  to  the  minds 
of  imaginative  and  aspiring  youth  ;  but  as  my  object  is  rather  to 
aid  than  to  please,  I  freely  yield  the  personal  gratiiication  which 
your  approval  would  afford,  to  the  higher  motive  of  attempting 
to  advance  your  most  important  interests. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  so  obvious  a  truth  has 
resulted  no  doubt  from  the  effect  of  our  own  skepticism.  "VVe  be- 
lieve in  genius  and  eloquence  and  poetry  ;  we  believe  in  origin- 
ality of  thought  and  intellectual  inspirations  ;  we  believe,  in  short, 
in  any  thing  which  partakes  of  the  mysterious  or  the  spiritual ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  dull,  tame  reality  of  study. 

Genius,  we  believe,  can  accomplish  anything  in  science  or  in 
art — that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  influence  either  in  space  or  time — 
no  mystery  in  the  heavens  above,  which  it  cannot  explore — no 
depth  in  the  earth  beneath  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  In  a  New- 
ton, it  may  rise  and  solve  the  entire  theory  of  the  heavens  ;  in  a 
Shakspeare  it  may  descend  and  explore  the  inmost  depths  of  de- 
pravity in  the  human  heart.  Its  works  Ave  know  are  deathless. 
Centuries  may  roll  on,  empires  may  rise  and  fall,  new  continents 
come  forth,  and  old  nations  pass  away,  but  the  thoughts  of  genius, 
endowed  with  perpetual  youth,  shall  still  exist  in  their  original 
freshness,  to  arouse  and  astonish,  to  instruct  and  delight  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  Study,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  can  accom- 
plish nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  that  even  with  untiring  effort 
and  by  the  most  liberal  assistance  of  time,  it  can  effect  but  little. 
It  rises  to  no  height,  it  descends  to  no  depth,  but  crawls  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  as  little  grace  in  its  movement  and  fleet- 
ness  in  its  pace  as  the  tortoise  or  the  snail.  That  its  works  do  not 
live,  neither  are  they  worthy  to  live,  but  perish  as  they  deserve 
with  the  hour  which  gave  them  birth,  distinguished  alone  by  unmis 
takable  proofs  of  "the  sweatof  the  brow,"or  "the  smell  of  the  lamp." 
Genius  is  as  bright  (we  believe)  as  the  meteor — study  as  sombre 
as  the  darkness  of  midnight.  Genius  is  as  free  as  the  air — no 
power  can  bind  it  down  ;  study  is  as  servile  as  the  earth — nothing 
can  relieve  its  immobility.  Genius  is  heaven-born  in  its  origin, 
heaven-bound  in  its  aspirations — it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Great  Intelligence.     Study  is  "of  the  earth  earthy:   '  earthy  in  its 
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origin,  earthy  in  its  cliaracter,  and  caitliy  in  its  destination.  La- 
bor is  the  lot  of  all — genius  the  fortune  of  a  feyv.  Genius  reaches 
the  summit  of  fame  by  the  bold  pinion  of  the  eagle — study  reach- 
es it,  if  it  reach  it  all,  by  the  slimy  crawl  of  the  reptile. 

With  such  ideas  of  the  comparative  merits  of  genius  and  study, 
we  may  comprehend  the  infatuation  common  to  youth,  and  solve 
the  mystery  so  prevalent  in  all  institutions,  that  scholars  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  acquire  a  character  for  genius,  but  shun  as 
they  would  the  direst  reproach  a  reputation  for  study — that  dur- 
ing their  whole  collegiate  course  no  effort  is  spared,  no  opportuni- 
ty neglected,  no  deception  left  unpractised,  which  can  secure  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other.  This  deception,  my  young  friends,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  obviously  unmanly.  By  it 
vou  may  deceive  your  classmates,  but  you  cannot  deceive  the 
world.  In  the  short  period  and  partial  rivalry  of  a  college  course, 
you  may  be  able  to  sustain  the  imposition,  but  when  you  go  forth 
into  the  world,  when  your  competitors  are  not  a  few  classmates  of 
equal  age  and  experience  with  yourselves,  but  every  living,  breath- 
ing- man  on  earth,  where  no  one  knows  and  no  one  cares  whether 
vou  study  morning  or  night,  at  all  times  or  no  time,  when  your 
character  for  genius  must  stand  or  fail  not  by  the  time  occupied 
in  preparation,  but  alone  by  the  merit  of  the  production,  such  a 
deception,  it  is  evident,  can  be  practised  no  longer.  Besides, 
if  the  efi'ort  be  one  truly  of  genius  without  labor,  then  are  we 
indebted  for  our  success  to  a  gift  of  Providence  for  which  we 
should  feel  grateful,  but  of  which  we  never  could  be  proud  ; 
but  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  result  of  labor,  however  intense 
and  unremitting,  why  deny  it  ?  Why  entertain  the  feelings  of 
a  culprit  at  the  charge?  Wherein  consiststhe  dishonor,  where- 
in lies  the  disgrace  1 

The  gifts  of  Providence,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  are 
much  more  equally  distributed  than  Ave  are  accustomed  to  believe. 
W^ith  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  distinctions  among  men  in  knowl- 
edge, in  strength  of  understanding,  and  even  in  brilliancy  of  im- 
ao-ination,  depend,  in  my  opinion,  more  upon  the  force  and  variety 
of  education  than  on  original  difference  of  capacity. 

The  principle  I  lay  down  in  support  of  the  precept  with  which 
I  started  is,  that  the  highest  attainments  of  the  m.ind  arc  immedi- 
ately the  result  of  the  deepest  study — that  the  renowned  orator, 
the  o-reat  poet,  no  less  than  the  profound  philosopher,  are  by  noth- 
ing more  distinguished  than  by  habits  of  thorough  and  patient  ap- 
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plication — tliat  natural  genius,  as  it  is  called,  appears  in  nothing 
else,  and  is  nothing  else,  but  the  power  of  application,  and  that  it 
is  this  power  of  application  alone  which  leads  to  the  loftiest 
achievements  of  intellect,  whether  in  philosophy  or  poetry,  in  sci- 
ence or  art,  in  reality  or  fiction.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  say,  for  I  do  not,  and  shall  not  say  that  application  can 
compensate  for  all  the  deficiences  of  intellect,  or  that  there  are  no 
differences  of  natural  endowment,  for  they  certainly  are  great; 
but  this  I  contend,  that  let  the  original  power  be  what  it  may, 
without  severe  and  intense  study,  formal  or  informal,  seen  or  un- 
seen, with  books  or  without  them,  that  power  can  pi-oduce  nothing 
which  will  procure  or  deserve  immortality. 

The  denial  of  this  principle  has  commonly  appeared  in  the  form 
in  M'hich  my  language  has  implied — in  the  exemption  of  genius 
from  the  necessity  of  study.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
what  is  genius  ? 

The  common  idea  of  genius  is  a  mysterious  faculty  of  mind  de- 
rived alone  from  nature,  which  enables  itspossessor  without  study 
or  labor  to  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence.  Is  this  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  in  every  respect  correct?  Is  it  true  that  the 
Creator  has  made  one  man  so  infinitely  the  superior  of  his  fellow, 
that  while  one  with  equal  powers  of  sensation  and  perception  is 
laboring  intensely  and  in  vain,  the  other  without  the  slightest 
application  attains  the  highest  perfection  ?  In  the  language 
of  Coleridge,  who  was  the  first  to  lead  the  Avay  to  a  truer 
and  more  just  appreciation  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  have  shown 
his  countrymen  that  the  criticism  which  considered  the  won- 
derful creations  of  that  poet  as  the  work  of  "accide?ital  geni- 
us," was  the  mere  dream  of  pedantry  and  ignorance.  "What," 
he  says  with  a  noble  indignation,  "does  God  perform  miracles  in 
sport?"  "Is  it  conceivable  that  those  wonders  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  those  worlds  of  fancy  redolent  of  beauty,  of  life  and 
of  a  glorified  reality,  that  all  that  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  its  passions,  its  powers  and  its  aspirations,  could  have  been 
the  result  of  accident  1  No  !  such  an  opinion  would  be  no  less 
absurd  (if  not  to  say  blasphemous)  than  the  skeptic's  fancy  that 
this  earth  was  the  result  of  chance,  and  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
wandering  atoms." 

But  time  has  created  among  thinking  men  at  least,  some  modi- 
fications in  these  ideas  of  genius.  There  is  more  of  truth  to  be 
found  in  the  descriptions  of  this  mysterious  agent  in  recent  pro- 
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ductions.  "Genius,"  says  a  celebrated  French  author,  "is  nothing 
more  than  patience."  "  Clear  ohservation,"  says  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  our  country,  "seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  genius."  ''  Attention  it  is,"  observes  a  most  fin- 
ished scholar  ;  "tliough  other  qualities  belong  to  this  transcendent 
power,  attention  it  is  that  is  the  very  soul  of  genius."  And  our 
own  American  Encyclopedist,  no  despicable  authority,  while  he 
proclaims  genius  to  be  something  in  human  nature  too  difficult 
to  define,  declares  that  it  combines  "the  deepest  2)e?iet7-at ion  with 
the  liveliest  fancy,  the  greatest  quickness  with  the  most  indefati' 
gahlc  diligence,  the  most  resolute  perseverance,  the  boldest  enter- 
prise with  the  soundest  discretion."  Hom' varied  soever  the  ideas 
and  descriptions  of  genius  among  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, in  one  essential  jjarticular  you  observe  they  all  agree — 
that  severe  application  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  genius. 

Is  genius  a  faculty  derived  alone  from  nature?  Then  clearly 
it  is  one  which  man  possessed  at  his  hirtJi. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  construction  or  organization  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  sustain  such  a  position  ?  The  doctrine  of  ^'innate 
ideas,"  and  by  consequence  the  kindred  theory  of  '^intuitive  knowl- 
edge" might,  if  true,  be  advanced  in  its  support ;  but  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Academy,  originating  with  its  founder,  Plato,  was 
opposed  even  in  that  day  by  his  own  pupil  Aristotle,  and  despite 
the  efforts  to  revive  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Descartes,  it 
has  long  since  disappeared  before  the  light  which  emanated 
from  that  thorough  analysis  of  the  understanding  produced  by 
Locke,  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart. 

All  ideas,  it  seems  now  conceded,  whether  through  sensation  or 
reflection,  or  both  united,  are  acquired.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact 
incapable  of  contraversion,  that  man  is  endowed  with  faculties 
for  the  acquirement  of  ideas.  Such  being  the  case,  who  will 
charge  Supi*emc  Wisdom  with  the  folly  of  conferring  on  man  fac- 
ulties for  obtaining  ideas,  when  he  had  implanted  the  ideas  them- 
selves originally  in  the  mind  1  Nor  would  it  relieve  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  position  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Intelligence  had  provi- 
ded man  with  fixculties,  the  highest  and  most  important,  for  no  pur- 
pose, which  were  never  to  be  used,  but  to  lie  forever  dormant. 

Original  genius,  wherever  possessed,  would  supersede  entirely 
the  order  or  policy  of  God's  administration  in  the  g'overnment  of 
man.  Could  the  Creator  have  been  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  defeat- 
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ing  entirely  the  planof  government  whichhchimself  has  laid  down  1 
Labor  is  the  lot  of  man.  Who  can  look  only  at  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  and  doubt  that  man  was  made  to  work  ?  Who  can  be  con- 
scious of  imagination,  reason  and  memory,  and  doubt  that  man 
was  made  to  act  1  lie  is  not  only  created  wit!i  wants  which  can- 
not be  supplied  without  labor,  but  it  is  a  singular  provision  of  his 
nature,  that  in  proportion  as  his  bare  i^atural  wants  are  satisfied, 
artificial  or  civilized  wants  arise  to  require  his  continued  and  un- 
remitting exertion.  The  Almighty  has/  not  only,  in  His  whole  or- 
ganization of  man,  prepared  him  for  labor,  but  in  a  manner  the 
most  comprehensive,  explicit  and  solemn,  announced  such  as  his 
destiny,  when  driving  him  forth  in  His  awful  displeasure  from  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  He  declared  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  After  these  evidences  of 
man's  destiny  to  labor,  derived  from  the  Almighty  himself,  who 
is  there  among  "the  creatures  of  His  hand"  that  dare  utter  the  im- 
-putation  that  Divine  Wisdom  could  have  endowed  humanity  with 
powers  which  would  have  rendered  all  labor  unnecessary  1 

Origimally  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  seem,  are  equal — the 
same  at  least  in  constituent  parts,  if  not  the  same  in  capacity  of 
expansion  and  enlargement.  We  can  indeed  discover  nothing  in 
the  human  intellect  apart  from  the  effects  of  education,  but  a  ca- 
pacity to  receive  instruction,  a  faculty  to  learn,  a  power  to  {\cquire 
and  retain  knowledge.  All  minds,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  fur- 
nished with  these  capacities  ;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  in  differ- 
ent individaals  th-ey  exist  in  different  degrees — that  one  child,  for 
example,  will  receive  instruction  more  easily,  learn  his  lessons 
more  rapidly  and  retain  knowledge  more  advantageously.  Ad- 
mitted. But  are  these  slight  differences  in  intelligence  <among  us 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  that  transcendent  power,  Genius  ? 

That  there  is  a  difference  in  capacity  among  men,  a  difference 
in  shrewdness,  readiness,  parts,  every  one  will  admit — that  there 
is  a  difference  in  capacity  among  brut-es,  a  difference  in  intelli- 
gence most  strikingly  perceptible  among  those  animals  which  man 
for  his  comfort  or  pleasure  has  called  around  him,  no  one  can  deny. 

But  after  all,  is  this  distinction  among  men  founded  on  a  differ- 
ence in  capacity  itself ,  or  only  in  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  I 
This  exercise  of  capacity  or  attention  of  the  mind  is  a  lesson  in 
natural  philosophy  fully  understood,  and  which  requires  no  books 
to  teach — that  when  in  a  state  of  inattention  or  absence,  as  it  is 
called,  circumstances  occur  or  are  presented  palpably  to  the  sen- 
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ses,  but  of  which  the  mind,  occupied  at  the  moment  with  other  ob- 
jects or  thouglits,  is  altogether  unconscious — in  other  words,  the 
progress  which  one  makes  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  attention  which  he  may  choose 
to  devote  to  the  subject. 

How  often  it  happens  that  the  unobservantmind  has  approached 
to  the  very  verge  of  discovery — has  had  some  wonderful  invention 
almost  thrust  upon  it  without  effect !  How  many  persons  had  of- 
ten witnessed  the  swinging  of  a  suspended  lamp,  but  it  was  the 
^'clcar  observation"  of  a  Galileo,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  one  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  and  to  apply  the  results 
as  a  measure  of  time  !  How  many  had  often  seen  an  apple  fall 
from  a  tree,  but  it  required  the  "attention"  of  a  Newton  to  observe 
the  force  of  its  descent,  and  to  discover  from  thence  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  through  them  the  sublime  theory  of  the  Heavens  ! 
How  many  had  seen  that  water  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  ■ 
expands  and  assumes  the  gaseous  state  called  steam,  but  the  "pa- 
tience" of  a  Watt  was  necessary  to  notice  its  gradations  and  dis- 
cover the  principle  which  led  to  the  great  improvements  in  the 
Steam-Engine,  and  converted  that  incomplete  and  comparative- 
ly useless  machine,  into  the  most  important  and  powerful  agent  in 
the  w^ld  !  It  was  no  magic,  no  miracle,  which  made  Galileo  or 
Newton  or  Watt.  It  was  patient,  judicious,  long-continued  cul- 
tivation of  powers  of  the  understanding,  eminent  no  doubt  in  de- 
gree, but  not  differing  in  kind  from  those  possessed  by  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  assembly. 

Again,  if  genius  is  a  faculty  derived  alone  from  nature,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  evidence  of  its  existence  would 
be  invariably  exhibited  in  youth. 

As  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  mysterious  development 
of  great  native  powers,  Shakspeare  or  Newton  or  Napoleon  are 
most  frequently  cited.  Did  either  of  these  most  distinguished 
characters  exhibit  any  remarkable  powers  in  yovth  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare, who  is  called  the  child  of  nature,  and  whose  works 
pass  almost  for  inspiration,  all  that  is  recorded  seems  to  be 
that  at  school  he  "acquired  but  little  Latin  or  Greek,"  and  the 
only  act  which  distinguished  his  youth,  deer-stealing,  gave  rise  to 
his  first  poetic  effusion,  which  reflects  but  little  credit  upon  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Author.  Of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  it  is  relat- 
ed that  at  school  he  was  not  distinguished  for  talent,  but  by  great 
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study  and  application.  Sir  David  Brewster,  his  biograplier,  states 
that  on  liis  arrival  at  Trinity  College,  "he  brought  with  him  a 
more  slender  portion  of  wit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  schol- 
ars.'' And  of  Napoleon,  the  Duchess  D'Abrantes,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  states,  "My  uncles  have  a  thousand  times  assured  me 
that  Napoleon  in  his  boyhood  had  none  of  that  singularity  of  char- 
acter attributed  to  him."  And  this  is  not  only  true  of  these  men 
of  acknowledged  genius,  but  the  most  thorough  and  extended  ex- 
amination will  establish  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
tinguished men   were    altogether  undistinguished   in   boyhood. 

If  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
to  uphold  the  idea  of  that  natural  genius,  as  it  is  called,  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  study — but  the  constituent  parts 
of  every  sound  mind  are  originally  identical — if  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  display  of  this  remarkable  power  in  youth,  when  the 
mind  is  most  susceptible  and  vigorous,  but  the  power  or  excel- 
lence is  exhibited  later  in  life,  one  of  the  following  inferences 
wonld  seem  irresistible  :  either  that  this  power,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  derived,  but  acquired  ;  or  if  not  acquired,  that  labor  is 
inilispensable  to  its  efficiency.  But  whether  derived  or  acquired, 
does  this  faculty  enable  its  possessor  to  dispense  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  study  ?  Genius  has  been  called  "one  of  God's  mightiest 
works,"  and  the  general  idea  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Omnipotence  alone,  in  which  man  cannot  have  the  slightest  par- 
ticipation. To  the  question,  can  man  have  any  agency  in  the 
formation  of  genius,  the  answer  would  be  universally  and  unhesi- 
tatingly in  the  negative.  The  great  wonder  in  relation  to  the  op- 
erations of  genius  seems  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  production,  as  in  the  fact  of  its  accomplishment 
without  labor.  In  our  judgment  of  the  minds  of  those  around  us, 
the  usual  standard  by  which  we  measure  their  capacities,  is  the 
amount  of  labor  applied  in  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends  or 
the  attainment  of  certain  excellence.  One  individual  for  exam- 
ple possesses  powers  of  genius,  we  think,  because  his  effort  was 
the  result  of  no  labor,  whereas  another,  although  he  may  be  the 
author  of  a  production  of  equal  or  even  superior  merit,  is  endowed 
with  no  genius,  because  his  effort  it  is  known  is  the  result  of  great 
labor.  Agreeably  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  con- 
nection of  genius  with  labor  is  as  unnatural  as  that  of  the  man  and 
horse,  which  in  the  distorted  imaginations  of  the  ancients  constitu" 
ted  the  fabled  centaur.     To  contemplate  the  splendid  flights  of  ge- 
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nius  as  based  on  daily  drudgery  and  midnight  toil,  is  as  revolting 
as  to  gaze  upon  the  wretched  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision, 
a  body  and  head  of  gold  with  feet  of  clay.  In  other  words.the  con- 
nection, according  to  common  belief,  is  one  altogether  of  fable  or 
vision,  and  these  characteristics  can  have  no  more  existence  to- 
gether than  could  the  twin  brothers  of  Grecian  mythology  who 
divided  their  immortality,  or  those  portions  of  God's  creation  co- 
exist, which  Castor  and  Pollux  were  intended  to  personify — the 
midniglit    darkness  and  the  noonday  sun. 

Let  us  then  apply  this  standard  to  some  of  the  loftiest  efforts 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  discover,  if  possible,  how  far  they  are 
the  results  of  genius.  Before  we  look  farther,  let  us  examine  those 
great  efforts  of  Galileo,  of  Newton,  and  of  Watt,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made.  These  remarkable  discoveries,  the  world 
lias  for  centuries  regarded-  as  efforts  of  acknowledged  genius,  and 
hence  every  particular  respecting  their  origin  and  elaboration  has 
been  most  carefully  preserved,  from  the  moment  the  crude  idea 
first  entered  the  brain  of  the  author,  until  the  period  when  the 
world-astounding  discovery  was  communicated  to  mankind. 

Did  Galileo,  the  moment  his  eye  rested  on  the  lamp,  which 
swung  from  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  (and  which  swings  there  to 
this  day)  discover  at  once  all  the  laws  which  govern  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  pendulum  1  If  so,  then  clearly  it  would  have  been 
tlie  result  of  genius,  but  unfortunately  for  the  advocates  of  this 
standard,  Galileo  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  movements  of  the  lamp,  and  although  he 
reached  the  advanced  period  of  seventy-eight,  he  never  complet- 
ed entirely  his  discovery,  but  left  it  to  be  finished  by  his  son. — 
After  the  laborof  fifty -nine years,  a  discovery, howeverremarkable, 
cannot,  agreeably  to  the  standard  alluded  to,  be  called  an  effort  of 
genius.  Did  the  apple  which  struck  on  the  head  of  Newton,  as  he 
sat  in  the  garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  convey  immediately  to  his  mind 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  the  other  important  developments  con- 
tained in  his  Princijna,  and  which  make  that  work  the  most  wonder- 
ful production  of  the  human  intellect  1  If  such  were  the  case,  then 
obviously  it  would  have  been  an  effort  of  genius,  but  unhappily 
it  was  in  1665,  when  driven  by  the  plague  from  Cambridge  to  his 
paternal  estate,  that  the  circumstance  alluded  to  occurred,  and  it 
Avas  not  until  1687  that  his  Prindjna  was  published.  A  produc- 
tion which  cost  the  labor  of  twenty-two  years  certainly  has  no 
claims  to  the  character  of  genius.     Did  the  great  improvements  in 
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the  steam-engine  suggest  themselves  to  Watt,  the  moment  his  eye 
rested  on  the  oM  working  model  of  an  engine,  wiiicli  the  Professor 
of  Natm-al  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  called  on  him 
to  repair  ?  If  so,  manifestly  it  would  have  been  the  effect  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  alas  !  for  the  advocate  of  this  standard,  it  was  in  1763 
that  the  attention  of  the  mathematical  instrument-maker  was  di- 
rected to  the  steam-engine,  and  the  patent  for  his  improvements 
bears  date  in  1769.  The  labor  of  six  years  expended  in  its  ac- 
complishment surely  deprives  these  improvements  of  a  place 
among  the  productions  of  genius. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  these  efforts  of  mind  being  discove- 
ries and  consequentl}^  perfected  only  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, necessarily  requiring  much  time,  should  properly  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  a  standard  designed  for  application 
to  works  of  a  more  strictly  literary  character. 

Cast  your  eye  then  over  the  wide  field  of  Ancient  or  Modern 
Literature  ;  select,  if  you  please,  Poetry,  which  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  man  is  thought  to  approach  nearest  to  inspiration.  Take 
for  example,  if  you  Avill,  "Gray's  Ehgy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," in  sentiment  so  simple  and  pathetic,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  finished  compositions  in  the  English  language — a  poem,  it  is 
said,  in  which  his  genius  is  not  marked  alone  by  the  tender  sensibil- 
ity so  conspicuous  in  it,  but  by  a  sublimity  which  gives  it  an  equal 
claim  to  universal  admiration."  "The  churchyard  abounds,"  says 
Johnson,  "with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind  and 
with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo."  "Had 
Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to 
praise  him."  But  the  highest  compliment  which  that  Elegy  ever 
received,  the  noblest  liQmage  expiring  intellect  ever  paid  to  let- 
ters, was  conferred  upon  it  in  our  own  country.  About  two  years 
since,  when  the  greatest  of  American  minds  lingered  on  the  con- 
fines of  life  and  death  at  Marshfield,  when  in  preparation  for  the 
solemn  journey  before  him,  he  Hung  aside  the  trappings  of  place, 
laid  down  the  burden  of  state,  and  put  away  his  aspiration  for  the 
highest  ofiice  in  the  republic,  when  still  later,  he  bade  adieu  to 
his  domestics,  took  leave  of  his  friends  and  embraced  for  the  last 
time  the  members  of  his  family — when  finally  his  great  soul  had 
severed  every  tie  which  bound  it  to  earth,  had  risen  above  the 
considerations  of  time  and  sense,  and  reached  that  etherial  region 
where  nothing  but  the  pure  in  spirit  could  satisfy,  he  called  for  the 
reading  of  Cf ray's  Elegy.     Tlie  great  French  orator  when  about  to 
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breathe  out  liis  soul,  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  atheistical 
doctrines  of  his  age  and  country,  called  for  music  and  flowers  to 
soothe  the  last  moments  of  a  spirit  doomed  to  eternal  annihilation. 
The  great  American  orator  when  he  had  reached  the  same  ex- 
tremity, when  to  him  ''■the  curfeu;  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,'^  in 
the  more  elevated  spirit  which  Christianity  imparts,  sought  conso- 
lation in  nothing  more  melodious  than  the  versification  of  Gray, 
nothing  less  lofty  than  his  pure  and   sublime  conceptions. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  was  that  Elegy,  so  highly  and  just 
ly  lauded,  an  effort  of  genius  ?  Most  clearly  not,  according  to 
the  standard  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  for  the  composition 
of  those  few  verses,  occupied  Gray  (the  most  learned  man  and  fin- 
ished scholar  of  his  day  in  Europe)  no  less  than  eight  years — a 
long  time  it  would  seem  to  devote  to  the  preparation  of  a  few  verses, 
and  yet  a  wonderfully  short  period  wherein  to  earn  hnmortalily 
Had  Gray  never  written  another  line,  this  Elegy  alone  would  have 
borne  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Having  thus  established,  as  I  hope,  to  your  satisfaction,  the 
first  branch  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  commencement,  tha* 
the  highest  attainments  of  the  intellect  are  immediately  the  result 
of  the  deepest  study,  I  now  proceed  to  illustrare,  by  reference  to 
examples,  the  next  branch,  that  the  renowned  orator,  the  great  po- 
et, no  less  than  the  profound  philosopher,  are  by  nothing  more 
distinguished  than  by  habits  of  thorough  and  patient  application. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  and  pass  up  the  stream  of  time 
to  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  we  shall  have 
before  us  Demosthenes,  not  only  the  most  renoAvned  orator  of  the 
world,  but  one  of  whom  Hume,  the  historian,  says,  that  "of  all  hu- 
man productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  mod- 
els which  approach  nearest  to  perfection." 

With  his  early  history  you  are  doubtless  as  familiar,  I  might  al- 
most say,  as  with  your  own,  but  at  the  expense  of  being  tedious, 
I  must  for  purposes  of  the  argument  again  trouble  you  with  the 
repetition.  In  early  youth  he  was  remarkable,  as  you  recollect, 
for  nothing  but  the  feebleness  and  delicacy  of  his  constitution. — 
His  ambition  to  become  an  orator  having  been  aroused  by  listen- 
ing to  the  eloqueuce  of  Callistratus,  he  immediately  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Iskus — and  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ed assistance  from  Plato  and  Callias,  the  Syracusan,  as  well  as 
from  the  systems  of  rhetoric  taught  by  Isocrates  and  Alcidamus. 
Notwithstanding  this  preparation,  in  his  first  effort  before  the  peo- 
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pie,  his  feeble  and  stammering  voice,  bis  interrupted  res- 
piration, bis  ungraceful  gestures  and  his  ill-arranged  periods, 
brought  upon  him  the  universal  ridi>;ule  of  the  assembly. — 
Does  he  abandon  the  profession  in  despair  after  the  dcjicicncy  in 
gcniushe  had  so  glaringly  exliibited  1  No  !  with  that  indomitable 
will  peculiar  to  great  minds  and  which  is  quite  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  life  as  genius,  he  retires  for  the  greater  opportunity  of  study 
hmealh  the  earth,  resolved  never  again  to  appear  upon  its  surface 
until  prepared  to  stand  ahove  it  and  over  the  heads  of  all  living 
men.  In  that  subterranean  abode  how  much  time  was  occupied 
in  copying  so  repeatedly  all  the  orations  scattered  through  the 
history  of  Thucydides,  how  much  labor  it  cost  to  free  himself  from 
stammering — remove  the  natural  distortions  of  his  features,  pre- 
vent his  left  shoulder  from  rising  above  the  level  of  his  right,  and 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  his  enunciation,  are  matters  which  rest 
alone  between  Demosthenes  and  his  lamp.  Fourteen  years  at 
least  must  however  have  been  so  employed,  as  be  was  only 
"eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  to  plead,"  and  at 
thirty-two,  when  preparing  his  oration  against  Midias,  ho  "had 
attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  administration."  Well  indeed 
might  Plutarch  say  of  him  that  "it  was  concluded  that  he  was  not 
a  man  of  much  genius  and  that  all  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of 
labor." 

Look  about  two  centuries  later  to  the  annals  of  Rome,  and  we 
find  Cicero  next  to  Demosthenes  the  most  renowned  orator  that  ev- 
er existed,  and  intellectually  the  most  remarkable  man  perhaps  of 
antiquity.  Although  at  an  early  age  thelloman  orator  displayed 
indications  of  a  superior  mind,  yet  Plutarch  states  that  "his  turn 
for  action  was  naturally  as  defective  as  that  of  Demosthenes,  and 
therefore  he  took  all  the  instruction  he  could  of  Roscius  who  ex- 
celled in  comedy  and  of  xEsop  whose  talent  lay  in  tragedy."  No 
one,  it  is  recorded,  ever  evinced  more  ardor  for  study  ;  "he  had 
such  a  genius  as  Plato  wished  in  a  pupil,  a  strong  tMrst  for  7c«/-«- 
t«^,  a  mind  fit  for  sciences  and  that  took  in  all  things."  After 
learning  all  that  could  be  taught  him  at  liome,  he  visited  Athens, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  Greek  masters  ;  subsequently  he 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  consulted  all  the  professors  of 
eloquence  on  that  continent,  and  not  content  with  the  treasures 
he  had  there  amassed,  proceeded  to  Rhodes  purposely  to  hear  the 
celebrated  Molo.  No  one  will  assert  of  Cicero  after  devoting 
nearly  fifteen  years   of  his  life  in  preparation  for  his  profession. 
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thcat  he  was   indebted    for  liis    excellence   to   bis  natural  genius 
rather  than  to  his  close,  constant  and  long-continued  application. 

But  I  may  be  answered  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  elaborate  and  previously  prepar- 
ed compositions,  and  hence  their  authors  were  of  necessity  men  of 
labor,  but  that  these  efiortsin  no  way  resemble  that  species  of  ex- 
temporary speaking  peculiar  to  modern  times  and  free  countries, 
which  is  specified  by  the  term  '^speech,"  and  in  which  native  ora- 
tors, as  they  are  termed,  without  the  least  preparation  exhibit  the 
highest  specimens  of  eloquence.  More  striking  examples  of  this 
class  of  oratory,  you  will  readily  grant  me,  cannot  be  found  than 
Mirabeau  of  France  and  our  own  Patrick  Henry. 

The  finest  passages  in  Mirabeau's  eloquence,  those  which  pro- 
duced the  most  magical  effect  upon  the  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
most  important  results  upon  the  destinies  of  France,  seemed  indeed 
to  be  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  His  answer  to  the  king's 
speech,  when  Louis  XVI  entered  the  Assembly  and  ordered  its 
members  to  disperse,  and  especially  his  reply,  which  immediately 
followed,  to  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  who  undertook,  as  soon  as 
!Mirabeauhad  concluded,  to  remind  the  Assembly  of  the  orders  of 
the  King,  not  only  electrified  the  House,  but  overturned  absolute 
monarchy  in  France.  We  can  almost  imagine  we  see  him  now 
starting,  as  he  is  described,  like  a  sleep-refreshed  giant  to  his  feet, 
elevating  his  commanding  form  above  the  mass  of  Deputies,  ex- 
panding his  bi-oad  Herculean  chest,  flinging  his  head  back  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  exclaiming  to  DeBreze,  who  had  just  said  to 
the  President,  "  You  have  heard  the  orders  of  the  King,"  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  Mirabeau,  "we  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have  been 
suggested  to  the  King,  and  you,  sir,  who  cannot  be  his  organ  with 
the  National  Assembly — j'ou,  who  have  here  neither  place,  nor 
voice,  nor  right  of  speech,  you  are  not  the  person  to  remind  us 
thereof.  Go  and  tell  those  who  sent  you,  that  we  are  here  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  we  will  only  be  driven  hence  by  the 
power  of  the  bayonet." 

In  such  efforts,  the  immediate  and  palpable  effect  we  see,  but 
all  the  severe  study  which  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and 
the  long  systematic  training  which  imparted  to  the  orator  the  con- 
fidence which  neither  the  presence  of  royalty  nor  the  sight  of  his 
armed  soldiery  could  shake,  we  do  not  see,  and  hence,  taken  as  it 
were,  by  surpris^e,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  manifestation.  Mir- 
abeau's early  education  was  defective,  and  his  character  dissolute 
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in  tlic  extreme.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  army, 
and  imbibing  the  vices  of  soldiers,  in  the  excitement  attending 
elopements,  in  the  prisons  to  which  at  the  instance  of  his  own  fa- 
ther he  was  consigned,  that  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  that 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state  which  he  was  soon  destined  to  perform. 
But  what  in  truth  are  the  facts  ?  "Every  one  of  his  friends,"  says 
his  biographer,  "bears  testimony  tohis  unflagging  industry  and  his 
regular  business-like  habits."  "Had  I  not  lired  with,  him,"  says 
Dumont,  "I  should  never  have  had  any  idea  of  what  a  man  may 
accomplish  in  a  single  day — Avhat  business  may  be  transact- 
ed in  the  space  of  twelve  hours."  "A  day  for  this  man  was  as 
much  as  a  week  or  a  month  for  another." 

The  character  of  Henry's  eloquence  resembled  exceedingly 
that  of  Mirabeau.  It  was  lofty,  impassioned  and  apparently  alto- 
gether extemporaneous.  One  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  in  Hen. 
ry's  oratory,  like  that  of  the  Demosthenes  of  France,  was  a  reply 
to  the  Monarch,  or  a  comment  upon  the  acts  of  the  throne.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1765,  while  intro- 
ducing his  celebrated  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  ''Stavq)  Act.'" 
It  was  in  the  debate  on  these  resolutions  that  he  gave  utterance 
to  that  passage  familiar  to  every  school  boy  of  our  land  :  "Ca?sar 
had  his  Brutus.  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the 
Third" "  Treason  !" — "  Treason  .'"  cried  the  Speaker.  "  Trea- 
son !" — "  Treason  /"  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  Heniy, 
it  is  said,  faltered  not  for  an  instant,  but  taking  a  loftier  attitude 
and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  lire,  he  finished  his  sentence 
with  the  firmest  emphasis — "may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

These  resolutions  constituted  the  first  opposition  in  this  country, 
in  a  legislative  form,  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  scheme  of  taxing 
America.  The  eflfcct  of  Henry's  speech  upon  his  audience,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  interruptions  he  encountered.  Its  results  up. 
on  the  destinies  of  the  country,  like  those  of  Mirabeau's  effort  in 
France,  were  to  strike  from  the  hand  of  royalty  the  sceptre  which 
ruled  the  land,  and  convert  a  monarchy  into  a  republic. 

The  previous  life  of  Henry,  although  not  dissolute,  was  as  little 
characterized  by  improvement  and  study  as  was  Mirabeau's.  He 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  could  not 
brook  the  confinement  and  toil  which  education  demanded.     Be- 
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liind  the  counter  of  a  country  sliop,  following  the  plow  from  morn 
to  night,  or  indulging  in  petty  mercantile  speculations,  were  posi- 
tions as  little  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  mind  or  attainment  of 
eloquence,  as  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  the  chambers  of  a  mis- 
tress, or  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.  But  Patrick  Henry  did  study. 
I  do  not  mean,  as  his  accomplished  biographer  has  stated,  that  he 
applied  himself  to  geography,  read  the  Charter  and  early  colonial 
documents,  had  a  fondness  for  history,  particularly  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  made  a  rule  to  read  over  Livy  at  least  once  a  year. 
Patrick  Henry's  study  was  not  in  books.  It  was  in  reflection — in 
the  severe  exercise  of  intense  thought.  How  many  of  his  finest 
passages  which  were  at  some  future  day  to  start  his  sleeping  coun- 
trymen from  their  seats,  were  produced  as  he  coursed  with  gun  in 
hand  over  the  hills  of  his  native  Hanover?  How  many  of  those 
undying  thoughts,  which  were  to  breathe  into  his  countrymen  the 
breath  of  life,  and  then  to  serve  in  coming  time  as  freedom's  trump 
to  wake  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  found  birth,  as  he  sat  with 
his  rod,  on  the  bank  of  some  gentle  stream,  for  hours,  nay,  almost 
for  days,  without  the  encouragement  of  one  "glorious  nibble"  ? 

So  much  for  the  habit  of  thorough  and  patient  application  ne- 
cessary to  the  renowned  orator,  is  not  a  like  training  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  the  great  poet  ? 

From  the  date  of  the  Latin  proverb,  Poeta  nasitur  nonjit,  a  pro- 
verb more  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  than  its  truth,  the  impres- 
sion has  been  general  that  however  necessary  application  may  be 
to  success  in  other  departments  of  literature,  natural  genius  is  all 
that  is  required  to  give  celebrity  to  the  poet.  How  stands  the 
factl  As  regards  the  habits  of  the  early  poets,  the  records 
of  antiquity  afford  us  but  little  light.  Of  Homer,  if  seven  cities 
contended  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  there  is  nothing  in  relation  to  his 
habits  upon  which  the  slightest  confidence  may  be  placed. 
And  of  .(iEschylus,  who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  but  a  single  fact  upon 
which  to  base  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  one  fortunately  Avhich  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  habits  of  persevering  diligence.  The 
sublimest  of  Greek  poets,  as  he  is  considered,  was  fifteen  years 
from  the  performance  of  his  first  tragedy  until  he  acquired  that 
excellence  which  obtained  for  him  the  "Chaplet  of  Ivy,"  at  that 
period  the  prize  of  tragic  contests. 

Amonf'   the  Latins,  Horace  we  know  did  not  blush  to  confess 
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that  lie  studied  the  Greek  poets  night  and  day,  and  recommended 
the  same  conrse  to  all ;  while  witii  Virgil,  his  studies  at  Mediola- 
num,  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  at  Ath- 
ens, his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  poets,  historians 
and  philosophers,  his  acquirements  in  Medicine  and  Mathematics, 
not  only  earned  for  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  "  multifarious 
learning,"  but  prove  him  to  have  been  a  student  of  most  untiring 
diligence. 

Pass  on  to  the  middle  ages,  and  behold  Dante,  the  greatest 
and  earliest  of  the  modern  poets,  the  literary  embodiment  of  med- 
ieval Christianity.  The  Italian  presents  as  great  claims  to  the 
character  of  genius  as  any  one  who  ever  lived.  His  Divina  Com. 
edia  is  without  a  prototype  in  any  existing  language — equally 
novel  in  its  various  parts  and  in  the  combination  of  the  Avhole,  it 
stands,  says  the  historian,  alone  as  "  the  first  monument  of  modem 
genius."  "  It  possesses  unity  of  design  and  of  execution,  and 
bears  the  visible  impress  of  a  mighty  genius,  capable  of  embra- 
cing at  once  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  the  scheme,  of  employing 
with  facility  the  most  stupendous  materials  and  of  observing  all 
the  required  niceties  of  proportion  without  experiencing  any  diffi- 
culty from  the  constraint."  His  originality  is  not  only  most  man- 
ifest, but  altogether  unprecedented.  It  is  apparent  first  in  the 
materials  and  design  of  the  poem,  next  in  the  invention  of  the 
measure  (the  Terza  RinaJ  in  which  it  is  written,  and  lastly  in  the 
formation  of  the  very  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  But  the 
admiration  of  his  commentators  has  been  expressed  not  more  for 
his  powers  of  creative  invention,  than  for  his  extensive  and  pro 
found  learning.  It  must  be  allowed,  say  they,  that  he  was  "mas- 
tei'  of  all  the  knowledge  and  accomplishments  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived."  He  studied  philosophy,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  at  Flor- 
ence, Bologna  and  Padua,  and  Theology  at  Paris.  He  did  not 
take  up  the  pen  until  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life  ;  he  nev- 
er relinquished  it  until  it  fell  from  his  hand  at  the  stroke  of  death. 

Passing  down  the  stream  of  time  in  search  of  the  next  greatest 
poet,  brings  us  to  Shakspeare.  The  early  life  and  habits  of"  the 
bard  of  Avon"  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  the  extent  of  his  learning,  should  have  been 
a  subject  of  such  protracted  and  unsatisfactory  discussion.  In 
the  absence  of  testimony  as  to  his  habits,  we  are  left  tojudo-e 
of  his  application  only  by  the  works  themselves  and  the  time  or 
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order  in  wliicli  they  appeared.  He  came  to  London  in  1586. 
His  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  which  in  the  dedication  he  calls  "  tl)0 
first  heir  of  liis  invention,"  was  published  in  1593.  How  was  lie 
occupied  during  t!ie  six  years  which  intervened,  except  in  self- 
improvement  1  The  story  of  his  holding  horses  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  sheer  fabrication,  since 
no  such  mode  of  attending  the  performances  existed  in  those 
days.  Why,  if  he  did  not  study,  were  his  earlier  or  fugitive 
efforts  so  far  surpassed  by  his  plays,  which  were  the  production 
of  his  maturer  years'?  Who  can  examine  the  works  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  say  that  they  do  not  indicate  labor,  and  labor  of  the 
severest  kind  ]  They  abound  in  thought.  In  tliis  respect  they 
are  almost  unsurpassed.  And  is  thought  attended  with  no  labor  't 
Is  it  not  infinitely  more  laborious  to  think  than  to  read  1  And 
who  will  say  that  Shakspeare  did  not  read  i  Who  can  peruse  his 
"Julius  Ctcsar,"  and  not  say  that  he  was  versed  beyond  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  that  period  ?  Who  could  have  sketched  with 
more  striking  fidelity  the  cunning  Antony,  the  impetuous  Brutus, 
the  infatuated  Oajsar,  or  the  versatile  Raman  mob  1  Shakspeare 
didnotreadl  How  else  could  he  have  ascertained  so  accurately 
and  depicted  so  faithfully  the  characteristics  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  continental  cities  in  Europe,  in  which  his  plays 
arc  located,  but  which  he  never  visited — characteristics  not  only 
true  to  nature,  but  which,  strange  to  say,  after  the  lapse  cf  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  continue  to  distinguish  tliose  inhabitants  at 
this  very  day  % 

Descisnd  a  century,  and  in  the  next  epoch  of  England's  poetic 
history,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  one  who  is 
called  the  first  epic  poet  of  the  world.  M/I/071,  when  he  composed 
his  greatest  work,  was  sightless ;  and  if  it  was  the  mere  poetic 
fancy  of  Gray  that  "the  loss  of  his  sight  was  occasioned  by  the 
brightness  of  his  celestial  visions,"  we  cannot  but  feel,  as  we 
meditate  over  his  strains,  that  if  ever  permitted  to  mortals,  he  of 
all  others  must  have  drank  at 

"Siloa's  brook,  wliicli  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

But  did  ^illlton  study?  "He  was,"  says  the  liistorian,  "perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  who  ever  lived,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
man  who  had  his  learning  the  most  completely  at  his  command.'' 
"No  language,  it  is  stated,  is  sufhciently  strong  to  express  the  ex- 
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tent  and  exactness  of  ]\Iilton's  learning,  wlio,  witliout  exaggera- 
tion, may  be  said  to  Lave  traversed  every  region  in  tlie  world  of 
knowledge" — that  "no  species  of  literati;re,  no  language,  nobook^ 
no  art  or  science  escaped  bis  curiosity  or  resisted  tbe  combined 
ardor  and  patience  of  bis  industry.'' 

Pope,  who  stands  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  next  epocb  in  tbe  bistory 
of  England's  poets,  was  indebted  for  bis  success,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  the  ample  preparations  of  bis  early  youth,  and  tbe  immense 
literary  industry  which  subsequently  distinguished  him;  while 
BijTon,  who  ranks  first  in  the  last  period,  accomplished  nothing 
I'-util  tbe  lash  of  criticism  drove  him  to  study,  and  bis  excited  am- 
bition produced  that  reply  to  tbe  "Scotch  Reviewers,"  whicb  at 
once  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  all  living  poets. 

Thus  by  a  cursory  glance  at  tbe  lives  and  habits  of  tbe  most 
eminent  men  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  I  endea- 
voured to  sustain  tbe  second  branch  of  my  principle,  and  shown 
that  the  most  renowned  orators  and  greatest  poets  have  invaria- 
bly been  distinguished  for  habits  of  thorough  and  patient  applica- 
tion. 

If,  then,  all  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  I  have  referred,  ex- 
tending tbrougb  a  period  of  near  3000  years,  (and  it  will  not  be 
alleged  that  1  have  failed  to  adduce  the  most  striking  examples  of 
genius  the  world  has  known)  if  all  without  exception  have  been 
noted  for  untiring  industry;  if  on  tbe  other  hand,  no  solitary  in- 
stance can  be  advanced  (and  I  challenge  the  production  of  one) 
where  great  excellence  has  been  accomplished  without  great  dili- 
gence, then  would  we  seem  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  tbe 
distinctions  between  men  consist  less  in  a  difference  of  capacity 
than  in  a  diiTerence  of  labor — less  in  natural  endowment  than  in 
artificial  improvement. 

But  there  is  another  conclusion  which  seems  to  result  with  equal 
propriety  from  these  facts,  and  whicb  constitutes  tbe  third  and  last 
brancb  of  my  principle,  viz  :  that  natural  genius,  as  it  is  called 
appears  in  nothing  else,  and  is  nothing  else,  but  tbe  power  of  appli. 
cation.  If  every  genius  who  has  yet  existed  has  labored — if  no 
genius  has  ever  succeded  without  labor,  then  either  genius  and  la- 
bor are  one  and  identical,  or  genius  without  labor  is  utterly  value- 
less. Tbe  more  proper  and  cori-ect  idea  of  genius  then  is,  not  that 
it  never  studies,  but  that  it  always  studies.  It  is  just  that  in  the  mind 
wbich  will  study — that  is  its  distinguishing  feature.  I  do  not  assert 
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that  it  will  always  use  books.  All  study  is  uot  reading,  any  more 
than  all  reading  is  study.  But  by  study  I  mean  action  of  the  mind 
any  action  by  which  the  powers  of  the  understanding  are  enlarged 
and  improved.  Now  if  there  were  but  one  mode  by  which  the  mind 
could  be  furnished  with  the  materials  of  reason  and  knoAvledge;  that 
of  sensation,  or  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  senses,  then  to  books 
or  reading  would  we  be  compelled  to  resort  for  any  increase  in  our 
stock  of  ideas  or  any  improvement  in  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  there  is  another  channel  by  which  the  mind  is  furn- 
ished and  improved,  and  this  is  by  theperception  of  the  operationsof 
our  own  minds  when  employed  about  ideas  already  obtained  ;  and 
this  operation  which  metaphysicians,  term  rcfiection,  is  by  far  the 
highest  and  most  important  effort  of  the  intellect.  Mental  im- 
provement depends  much  less  upon  the  variety  and  extent  of  our 
acquirements,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  just  powers  of  thought 
and  a  proper  regulation  of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  In 
other  words,  it  is  tiot  the  quantity  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
mind  is  stored  ;  but  it  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
its  capacity  to  apply  that  which  has  been  obtained,  which  consti. 
tutes  the  difference  between  men,  and  will  disclose  the  secret  of 
their  failure  or  success. 

This  latter  operation  of  the  mind  too,  is  just  that  in  which  men 
of  genius,  as  they  are  termed,  are  particularly  inclined  to  indulge. 
Rather  than  recieve  the  reflections  of  others,  they  prefer  to  think 
for  themselves  and  frequently  do  strike  out  what  are  though^ 
new  paths  of  reflection.  The  original  thinker,  thinks  deeply  and 
patiently,  and  hence  it  is  he  acquires  the  title  o^ genius.  Dex'ived 
as  that  term  is  from  the  Latin  verb  signifying  to  engender  or  create 
genius  always  imparts  something  inventive  or  creative  from  its 
quality  of  originating  neiv  combinations  of  thoughts.  But  what,  I 
ask,  are  these  new  combinations  of  thought,  but  that  thorough  and 
painful  elaboration  of  ideas,  which  imparts  to  them  the  cast  and 
character  of  the  mind  through  which  they  pass,  and  thus  enables 
them  to  present  to  others  the  appearance  of  entire  originality  ? 
To  form  new  and  superior  productions  from  old  and  com. 
mon  materials,  must  indeed  be  a  work  of  labor,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  greater  the  labor,  the  more  new  and  superior  the 
productions  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  labor,  the  greater 
the  originality.  The  labor  which  can  accomplish  these  wonders 
v/hich  can  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  soul  into  one  point  until 
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their  intense  glow  shall  penetrate  and  enlighten  the  depths,  whe- 
ther of  philosophy  or  poetry,  of  science  or  art,  of  reality  or  fiction 
— that  severe  mental  action  ever  working,  never  ceasing,  that, 
and  nothing  else,  is  gcnins. 

But  to  insure  ultimate  success,  my  young  friends,  the  necessity 
for  labor  does  not  cease  with  the  completion  of  a  college  course. 
There  was  true  wisdom  in  the  philosopher  who,  when  interrogated 
as  to  the  time  his  education  would  cease,  replied  "icifh  my  fife." 
All  the  knowledge  Avhich  may  be  acquired  at  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  provided  the  course  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
mastered,  is  designed  but  as  a  foundation  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  selfinstruction,  the  real  education  of  life  is  to  rest.  If 
the  course  has  but  afforded  you  some  idea  of  what  is  to  1)0  learn- 
ed, if  it  has  imparted  to  you  a  taste  for  knowledge,  or  a  habit  of 
application — above  all,  if  it  has  awakened  the  understanding  to 
some  consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  and  made  it  feel  that  it  car- 
ries within  an  ever-living,  ever-growing  mind,  whose  efforts  may 
survive  a  thousand  years  after  the  body  which  enclosed  itshalihave 
mingled  with  its  kindred  dust — if  it  has  effected  this,  it  has  attain- 
ed, if  not  as  much  as  was  expected,  certainly  as  much  as  is  usual- 
ly accomplished. 

The  natural  effect  of  our  free  institutions  is  not  onh'  to  open 
the  door  to  distinction  in  every  department  of  life,  more  widely 
here  than  in  any  other  country,  but  at  the  same  time  to  excite  pre- 
maturely and  iniuriouslv  the  intellect  of  the  nation.     The    artifi- 
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cial  warmth  of  a  hot-house  may  bring  forward  plants  more  rajiid- 
ly  and  even  unseasonably,  yet  this  unnatural  stimulant  although 
it  imparts  a  counterfeit  maturity,  never  produces  a  natural  perfec- 
tion. It  is  an  evil  common  to  our  Avhole  country,  but  more  strikirgly 
apparent  at  the  South,  that  by  the  encouragements  offered,  there 
is  instilled  into  our  youtlis  too  great  a  desire  for  advancement  and 
too  little  of  that  patient  cultivation  which  measures  years  in  its 
plan  before  it  proposes  to  reach  its  finished  result.  Urged 
forward  by  a  premature  ambition,  they  are  eager  for  dis- 
play, rather  than  for  development.  They  pant  for  distinc- 
tion rather  than  for  excellence,  and  for  an  unimportant  and 
short  lived  notoriety  are  content  to  sacrifice  all  the  chances  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  A  useful  hint  upon  this  point,  if  any  lessons 
were  needed  to  teach  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  the  world, 
might  be  gathered  even  from  the  records  of  heathen  mythology. 
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What  W.1S  the  state  of  preparedness  conceived  by  the  ancients  as 
necessary  for  wisdom  in  her  entrance  upon  the  scenes  of  life  I 
Like  all  other  beings  does  Minerva  come  forth  into  the  world  a 
weak  and  naked  infant  ?  No,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  alone,  of 
all  being-s  human  or  divine,  springs  forth  "full  grown  and  armed" 
from  the  seat  of  all  intelligence,  the  head  of  Jove  himself. 

You  are  called  upon  to  labor  not  only  for  the  advancement  of 
your  own.  interests,  but  what  are  still  higher  and  less  selfish  mo- 
tives, the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  your  counfry  and  of  your 
age.  To  whatever  profession  ov  calling  you  may  choose  to  de- 
vote yourselves,  your  aim  will  doubtless  be  to  excel.  You  can 
succeed  only  through  long  and  patient  toil.  You  can  engage  in 
no  pursuit  where  application  Avill  not  insure  a  superiority  over  less 
instructed  competitors  ;  and  as  you  ascend  in  the  scale  of  life,  the 
necessity  for  diligence  is  greater  and  its  efficacy  still  more  striking- 

If  the  profession  to  v^'hich  your  mind  has  received  a  bias,  be  the 
sacred  calling,  then  not  only  will  the  great  cause  itself,  the  high 
and  responsible  dutii^s  it  involves,  but  the  demands  of  the  age  re- 
quire the  highest  cultivation  and  the  fullest  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Christianity 
has  an  intrinsic  glory,  a  native  beauty,  a  commanding  power 
which  no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighten.  What  but  labor 
can  enable  the  student  of  Tlieology  to  trace  back  to  its  source 
the  stream  of  revelation,  to  separate  from  its  pure  element  those 
turbid  infusions  which  have  n)ingled  with  it,  as  well  as  discover 
the  harmonious  connection  between  it  and  nature,  as  established 
by  the  author  of  both,  and  to  follow  their  united  course  as  it 
flows  on  to  the  ocean  of  everlasting  truth !  An  enlighten- 
ed age  demands  an  enlightened  ministry.  In  such  a  state  of 
Society  religion  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war  if  divorced 
from  cultivated  intellect  and  committed  to  weak  and  untaught 
minds  ;  and  in  any  event,  an^ong  those  who  are  equnls  in  all 
the  essentials  of  religion,  how  much  more  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness is  the  portion  of  tiie  scholar  whose  acquirements  enable 
him  to  make  history,  nature,  and  the  improvements  of  society, 
tributary  to  the  elucidation  and  support  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  is  embarked  ! 

If  your  preference  be  for  that  profession  whose  object  is  to  alle- 
viate human  suffering  or  prolong  human  life,  tlie  necessity  for  la- 
bor is  by  no  means  diminished.     A  thorough    acquaintance   with 
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the  liistoiy  ot  medicine  from  the  period  wlicn  nil  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  a  secret  with  Egyptian  priests,  or  concealed  and  trans- 
mitted as  afterwards  in  Greece,  from  son  to  son  in  the  family  of 
Esclepiades,  to  fulloM'  it  through  all  the  changes  Avhich  have  re- 
sulted from  time,  observation  and  reflection  to  the  present, 
when  a  proper  preparation  for  the  profession  cannot  be  attained 
without  familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  natural  sciences,  77msl 
require  the  utmost  toil.  But  beside  this  knowledge  which  is  in- 
dispensable, close  and  continued  application  is  requisite  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  in  science  and  art  which  every  day 
developes,  as  well  as  to  understand  and  counteract  those  novel  and 
terrific  diseases  which  the  changes  of  nature  or  the  luxurious  hab- 
its of  man,  Pandora  like,  are  constantly  opening  upon  the  world. 

But  if  the  profession  you  determine  to  pursue  be  the  laic,  not  on- 
ly is  more  study  required  than  in  any  other,  since  it  ought  to  em- 
Ijracc  a  knowledge  of  all  the  rest,  but  the  labors  of  a  life  time  arc 
scarcely  adequate  to  master  this  "collected  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years."  Xor  is  there  any  hope  for  the  student's  relief.  Society 
is  ever  varying  in  its  occupations  and  pursuits,  in  its  objects  and 
relations;  in  its  institutions  and  its  pleasures,  and  the  laws  must 
continually  be  varied  to  suit  these  changes  and  guard  the  rights 
and  relations  to  which  they  necessarily  give  rise.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  sovereign  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle person  and  his  will  is  the  rule  of  action  for  the  nation,  the 
study  of  the  law  is  no  slight  undertaking,  but  in  a  free  country 
like  that  in  Avhich  we  live,  where  the  legislative  power  rests,  not 
with  one  but  with  every  man  in  the  nation,  where  besides  one  Con- 
gress we  have  thirty-one  legislative  bodies,  almost  all  of  which 
meet  annually  to  make  laws,  where  changes  are  constantly  going 
on  wider,  deeper  and  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  task  which  de- 
volves on  the  American  student. 

To  whatever  profession  then  you  may  resolve  to  devote  your- 
selves, study  is  the  only  means  by  which  you  can  expect  to  at- 
tain distinction,  and  it  is  a  fact  upon  which  you  may  rely  with 
equal  confidence,  that  the  longer  the  time  expended  in  profitable 
preparation,  the  more  sure  will  be  your  chances  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Fear  not  the  opprobrium  of  study,  should  theenvious  upbraid 
you  with  the  charge  that  your  "arguments  smell  of  the  lamp,"  be 
able  to  answer  as  did  the  great  Athenian,  "Yes,  indeed,  but  your 
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lamp  and  mine,  my  friend,  are  not  conscious  to  the  same  labors." 
Catch  this  spirit,  and  it  may  be  •with  you  as  with  Demosthenes, 
your  lamp  may  prove  a  great  and  shining  light  for  more  than  tM'O 
thousands  years.  Should  the  malevolent  assail  you,  as  the  mis- 
erable Poet  did  Euripides,  that  he  had  written  one  hundred  verses 
while  Eiiriphlcs  had  composed  but  three,  answer  as  did  Euripides, 
"True,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  your  poetry  and  mine, 
yours  will  expire  in  three  days,  but  mine  will  last  for  ages." — 
Cherish  but  this  feeling,  and  it  may  b6  with  you  as  with  the  Greek 
Poet,  your  verses  may  last  for  ages  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  while  the  malevolent  poet,  his  hunded  verses  and  even 
his  name,  will  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  nnkind  remark 
itself,  from  its  connection  Avith  the  modern  Euripides,  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

But  your  exertion  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  your  country. 
Not  only  is  diligence  requisite  to  enable  you  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  legislation  and  the  functions  of  government,  \>\\.i  great 
labor  is  indispensible  to  prepare  you  for  that  wuder  field  of  public 
usefulness  to  which  any  American  may  be  called — the  duties  of  a 
statesman.  Without  an  intellect  stored  with  that  almost  univer- 
sal knowledge  which  Cicero  attributes  to  the  oiator,  without  habits 
of  deep,  profound  and  continued  reflection,  generalization  and  ab- 
straction, endowments  so  seldom  combined,  the  duties  of  a,  states- 
7nan  cannot  be  performed  with  fidelity  or  redound  to  the  perpetu- 
ity and  glory  of  his  country. 

In  proportion  to  the  freedom  which  a  country  enjoys  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  admin- 
ister its  gDvernmeut.  Among  the  despotisms  of  the  old  world, 
where  monarchs  are  not  encumbered  with  constitutions  or  the  peo- 
ple with  rights,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  with  their  extend- 
ed systems  of  police,  their  servile  standing  armies,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate instruments  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  revolving 
for  centuries  in  its  smooth  and  beaten  track  over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  a  very  different  task  where  the  people  them- 
selves are  the  rulers — where,  instead  of  one,  we  have  twelve  mil- 
lions of  sovereigns,  each  possessed  of  equal  powers  and  equal 
rights,  each  armed  with  liberty  of  speech  and  an  unfettered  ])ress, 
those  terrible  engines,  against  which  neither  tyranny  nor  freedom 
can  stand,  and  whose  persevering  assaults  neither  corruption  nor 
virtue  can  survive* 
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The  grand  experiment  of  self-government  upon  wliicli  we  start- 
ed witli  so  many  more  advantages  than  ever  before  enjoyed,  has 
thus  far  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  tlie  most  sanguine, 
or  even  the  dreams  of  a  PLito,  an  Aristotle  or  a  Bacon.  But  is  the 
question  settled?  Has  our  example  demonstrated  fully  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  capacity  for  self  government  ?  We  have  made  the 
trial  for  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  a  century.  What  length  of 
time  is  necessary  to  determine  the  experiment  ?  Athens  existed 
one  hundred  years  before  she  failed.  Rome  held  out  as  a  Repub- 
lic for  five,  and  Carthage  for  near  seven  centuries.  After  an  ex. 
istence  among  the  ancients  of  so  many  centuries,  Avith  the  very  im- 
perfect systems  they  possessed,  the  experience  of  less  than  one 
century,  with  all  the  superiority  we  enjoy,  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  impart  entire  confidence  in  our  eventual  success. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Arnold,  the  historian,  that  ancient  history 
affords  political  lessons  more  applicable  to  ovir  own  times  than  any 
period  of  modern  history  previous  to  the  18th  century.  Let  us 
then  profit  by  the  instruction  they  afford,  and  if  inclined  at  any 
time  to  believe  that  the  enlightened  age  in  which  Ave  live,  or  the 
intellectual  supremacy  Ave  enjoy,  Avill  save  us  from  the  fate  of 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  aa^c  may  recollect  that  it  Avas  the  age  of 
Pericles  at  Athens,  and  of  Augustus  at  Rom.e,  Avhen  their  popula- 
tions had  respectively  reached  the  summit  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, which  Avitnessed  the  downfall  of  both  those  republics.  Who 
can  reflect  upon  the  increasing  alienation  Avhich  has  existed  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  this  confederacy  for  move  than 
thirty  years,  and  not  feel  some  apprehension  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment?  Who  is  there  that  can  contemplate  the  great  polit- 
ical convulsions  which  for  the  last  six  years  have  biennially  al" 
most  rent  this  country  in  twain,  and  not  be  conscious  of  the  im- 
minent danger  Avhich  exists  ?  Who  can  ponder  over  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  Avhich  occurred  but  recently  in  one  of  our  northern 
capitals,  Avhere  citizens  Averc  addressed  and  openly  counselled  to 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  where  they  subsequently  resist  the 
laAv,  and  in  so  doing  murder  the  officer  charged  Avith  its  execution, 
and  Avhere  the  military  are  finally  required  to  enforce  its  provis.- 
ions — AA'ho,  I  ask,  can  pondei  these  things,  as  Avell  as  that  act  of 
disunion  since  committed,  by  which  a  soA^ereign  State  has  under- 
taken to  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  and  not   tremble  at  the  result? 

The  Constitution  prepared  for  us  by  the  Avisdom  and  patriotism 
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of  our  fathers  is  in  terms  fully  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  ;  yet  constitutions  are  not  power,  but  only  the  symbols  of 
power,  and  will,  in  an  emergency,  prove  useless,  unless  the  power 
for  whicli  they  stand  be  forthcoming.  How  long,  I  ask,  will  this 
charter  of  our  liberties  be  able  to  withstand  these  increasing  as- 
saults, however  feeble  in  the  eyes  of  some  they  may  seem  ?  On 
the  borders  of  the  Lybian  desert  there  still  stands  an  obelisk,  six- 
ty feet  in  height,  adorned  with  carvings,  and  which  may  have 
been  seen  on  that  spot  a  century  before  tlie  fall  of  Troy.  On  all 
sides  of  the  shaft  except  one  the  hieroglyphics  stand  forth  as  dis- 
tinct and  bold,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  as  if  they  had 
come  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  On  that  one 
the  breath  of  the  Sirocco,  merely  blowing  upon  it  from  the  desert 
for  twice  ten  centuries,  has  effaced  e\'ery  cliaraeter,  and  worn 
away  the  almost  imperishable  granite.  On  all  sides  of  our  Consti- 
tution but  one,  its  characters,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument, 
stand  forth  as  firm  and  unimpaired  as  on  the  day  they  came  forth 
fresh  and  glowing  from  the  hands  of  our  forefathers.  On  that  one 
side  its  letters  are  being  rapidly  effaced  and  its  spirit  fast  melting 
away  before  the  breath  of  that  dread  s'rocco  which  is  continually 
blowing  against  it.  This  crisis,  to  which  we  seem  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  which  it  may  fall  to  your  lot  to  meet,  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  intelligence,  the  largest  experience,  the 
deepest  patriotism.  Clad,  then,  in  the  armor  of  wisdom,  of  truth, 
and   of   sincere    devotion  to   country,  be  ready  for  the   struggle. 

Should  a  defeat  more  terrible  than  that  of  Cannoe  at  fiist  await 
you,  like  the  vanquished  Consul,  "never  despair  of  the  Common- 
wealth," but  redouble  your  energies,  and  may  Heaven  enable 
you,  as  it  did  the  Roman,  to  rescue  tlie  republic  at  last  from  the 
hands  of  the  only  foe  by  which  its  existence  is  endangered. 

Finally,  you  are  called  upon  to  labor  by  the  intircsts  of  the  age; 
You  come  forward  upon  the  stage  of  life  at  a  most  extraordinary 
period.  Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  our  "day  and  gen- 
eration" than  in  the  same  space  of  time  during  any  period  of  the 
world's  history.  I  allude  not  to  those  inventions,  discoveries  or 
improvements  of  a  social  character  which  hav«  changed  so  per- 
ceptibly the  face  of  human  affairs  and  contributed  so  highly  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man,  but  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  the  mind,  and  its  effect  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  man  and  the  destiny  of  nations.     The  truth  that   "knowl- 
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edge  is  power,"  the  liistoiy  of  every  age  of  tlie  world  attests.  In 
early  times,  when  all  learning  was  monopolized  Ly  tlie  priests  of 
Egypt,  it  enabled  its  possessors  to  keep  their  monarclis  in  captivi- 
ty and  the  poeple  in  bondage.  In  after  years,  when  knowledge 
was  confined  to  the  cloisters,  it  gave  to  its  votaries  such  influence 
over  sovereigns,  and  through  them  over  the  people,  as  was  readily 
recognized  in  "the  power  behind  the  thone  greater  than  tha 
throne  itself."  And  in  modern  times,  especially  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  the  general  diflusion  of  intelligence  conse- 
quent upon  that  discovery,  its  power  has  immeasurably  increased. 
From  tlie  moment  when  the  art  of  printing  unlocked  the  prison- 
doors  of  knowledge,  and  released  her  unfettered  on  the  world,  a 
great  contest  has  continually  been  waging  between  her  and  the 
potentates  throughout  the  earth. 

In  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  knowledge  has  already 
obtained  the  supremacy,  and  there,  hereditary  sovereignty,  al- 
though to  be  divested  only  by  revolution,  exercises  at  this  day 
but  a  small  portion  of  real  [)0wer.  Of  the  two  governments  where 
civili>:ation  has  shed  its  fullest  light,  in  one  the  monarch  is  little 
more  than  the  nation's  host,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  royal  guests;  and  in  the  other  the  cliief  magistrate 
holds  his  power  not  by  divine  right,  but  under  tlie  suffrages  and 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  people-  Uut  what  was  that  mighty 
movement  which  a  few  years  since  stirred  tlie  heaving  human 
mass  over  the  broad  face  of  Europe,  but  the  same  conflict  between 
these  opposing  elements  ?  Knowledge  with  noiseless  step  had  en- 
tered the  walled  capitals.  As  no  roll  of  drums,  no  tramp  of  caval- 
ry-, and  no  peal  of  cannon  had  heralded  her  approach,  so  no  search 
at  the  barrier,  no  military  guard  at  the  gates,  no  vigilance  of  po- 
lice within,  prevented  her  admission.  An  obstinate  resistance  to 
a  reasonable  reform,  prolonged  but  a  single  day  beyond  the  time, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  explosion,  and  in  an  instant,  from  the  Gull' 
of  Finland  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  order  was  overthrown  and  con- 
fusion reigned  supreme.  The  streets  of  the  greatest  capitals 
were  blocked  up  with  barricades  and  streamed  with  blood.  The 
monarclis  fled  before  the  light  of  truth  like  those  fabled  specters 
whicli  vanish  before  the  rising  sun,  and  their  power,  like  the 
skeleton  forms  fcmnd  recently  amid  the  ruins  of  Ninevah,  crum- 
bled into  seeming  notliingness,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  that  atmos- 
phere from  which  they  had  been  forages  excluded.     But  the  tide 
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of  popxiLar  feeling  turned  and  ebbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  bad  risen. 
The  inexpei'ience  and  extravagance  of  the  people  brought  on  an- 
archy, and  as   soon  as  men  saw  the  evils  of  anarchy,  they  fled  in 
terror  to  crouch  again  at  the  feet  of  despotism.     The  battle  which 
ceased  for  a  time  has  again  burst  forth,  and  once  more  do  we  be- 
hold all  Europe,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Archipelago,  rocking  to 
its  foundations.     The  Gauls,  whom  Ocesar  conquered,  have  once 
again  entered   with   hostile  steps  the   gates  of  Rome  ;  nor  have 
they  stopped  here,  hut  passing  eastward  to  the  city   of  Minerva, 
the  French  eagle  floats  now  on  almost  the  only  spot  of  Europe  where 
Napoleon  the  Great  never  carried  it,  even  from  the  Acropolis.     The 
great  Northern  Power,  which  requires  a  large  portion  of  two  con- 
tinents to  furnish  a  home  for  her  sixty  millions  of  Cossacks,  pre- 
suming that  the   infidel  nation   encamped  for  exactly  four  centu- 
ries on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and   which 
all  Europe  had  in  times  past  in  vain  endeavored  to  dislodge,  was 
in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  that  a  period  was  thus  plac- 
ed by  nature  as  well  as  by  prophecy  to  its  existence  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  advances   against  it,  content  to  secure,  if  nothing 
more,  at  least  the  outlet  tb.rough  the  Dardanelles,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Catharine,  llussian  monarchs  have  coveted.     The  West- 
ern Powers   of  the  continent,  which  had   ever  been  battling  from 
the  days  of  Cressy  to  those  of  Waterloo,  now  united  by  the  force 
of  common  danger,  have  joined  the  Moslem  upon  the  Danube,  and 
are  at  this  time  battling  with  their  formidable  adversary  over  the 
same  entrenchments  still  standing  where  Trajan  met  and  subdued 
the  Dacian.     The  Powers  of  Central  Europe,  which  \vl  feeling  are 
inclined  to  side  with  the   Czar,  but  in  interest  compelled  to  take 
part  against  him,  are  laboring  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the  neutral- 
ity they  promised.     What  will  be  the  result  of  this  conflict,  whe- 
ther the  Giant  of  the  North  will  prevail  and  drive  the  Islam,  de- 
spite the  assistance  of  his  allies,  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  thus  all 
Europe  become  Christianized  ;   or  whether  the  combined  forces  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  least  cultivated  nation  on  the  continent 
will   succeed  in  forcing  back   the  Muscovite   to   his  home  in  the 
North,  and    the   Mussulman,  from  a   closer  connection  than  ever 
with  Christianity,  be  willing  to    exchange  the  Cresent    for  the 
Cross,  and  thus  the  continent  be  evangelized  ;  or  finally  whether 
■while  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  thus  busily  occupied    in  the 
task  of  mutual  destruction,  the  republicans,  without  distinction  of 
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race  or  nation,  will  not  embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to 
rise  and  strike  for  freedom,  are  questions  which,  although  hidden 
in  the  womb  of  futurity,  time  threatens  shortly  to  disclose. 

"In  fifty  years,  Europe  will  be  either  Cossack  or  Eepublican," 
said  Napoleon,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  15th  of  May,  1821, 
when  he  breathed  out  his  burning  soul  amid  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  But  little  over  half  the  period  indicated  has  elapsed,  the 
struggle  has  already  commenced,  a  few  years,  it  may  be  in  a  few 
months,  the  contest  will  be  decided,  and  the  extraordinary  result 
which  the  great  captain  of  the  age  predicted,  and  which  wns 
doubtless  supposed,  when  pronounced,  to  be  the  wildest  vision  of 
the  imagination,  realized. 

But  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent are  still  more  striking.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  lies  a 
kingdom  comprising  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, or  one-third  the  population  of  the  entire  globe — a  people 
among  the  most  ingenious  the  world  has  ever  known — who,  al- 
though familiar  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  mariner's  compass 
centuries  before  they  were  discovered  in  Europe,  have  remained 
for  2,500  3'ears  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  idolatry.  A  few 
years  since,  a  solitary  missionary  from  our  own  country,  a  native 
of  an  adjoining  State,  prompted  and  sustained  alone  by  his  own 
Christian  and  philanthropic  feelings,  repairs  to  China,  and  under- 
takes the  instruction  of  the  heathen.  After  he  had  taught  but  a 
short  time,  one  of  his  pupils,  struck  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
Christianity,  conceived  strongly  the  idea  that  it  was  his  destined 
province  to  destroy  Paganism  and  establish  Christianity,  to  break 
down  the  "Chinese  Wall"  and  open  the  country  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  ;  and  suddenly,  without  the  knowledge  even  of  his  tu- 
tor, and  armed  only  with  a  few  tracts  and  some  sheets  of  the  Bible, 
quietly  leaves  Canton  for  the  interior.  He  opens  to  the  people 
the  light  of  Divine  truth,  becomes  their  leader  as  well  as  teacher, 
and  soon  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  ten  thousand  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. The  Tartar  Emperor,  unadvised  as  to  their  objects,  de- 
spatches an  army  to  disperse  the  insurgents.  The  two  bodies 
meet  and  the  Emperor's  troops  are  defeated.  The  insurgents 
move  on,  gathering  strength  and  numbers  as  they  advance,  de- 
stroying all  idols  on  their  way,  and  teaching  in  their  place  the 
worship  of  tlie  only  "living  and  true  God."  They  still  continue 
their  victorious  march.     Almost  everywhere  the  people  receive 
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them  with  kindness,  aiul  yield  tlicir  idols  for  destruction.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Empire  have  already  submitted  to  their  control,  and 
by  the  last  accounts  this  body  of  Christian  worshippers  were 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Pekin,the  last  hold  of  a  dynasty  which 
has  reigned  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

While  these  events  are  transpiring  in  the  old  world,  what  1ms 
occurred  and  is  still  passing  in  the  new  '/  In  tlie  progress  of  time, 
civilization,  which  commenced  with  Asia,  is  to  be  transmitted  to 
Europe  ;  in  Europe  it  is  to  be  elevated  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  Asia  ;  bat  all  this  civilization  is  to  disappear,  not  on- 
ly Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  but  Greece  and  Rome  are  to  pass  away, 
their  political  institutions  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  before  a  new  world  can  appeal-.  But  the  discovery  is 
made,  and  a  continent  as  large  as  Europe  and  Africa  combined, 
which  had  lain  for  five  thousand  years  unnoticed  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  is  brought  to  light.  Colonists  at  length,  from  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  nation  in  Europe,  fleeing  from  the  civil  and 
religious  persecutions  of  their  own  countrjs  settle  upon  its  eastern 
shores.  Time  rolls  on  ;  the  colonists,  unable  to  bear  longer  the 
oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  unite,  declare  their  indepen- 
dence, and  achieve  it.  They  form  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  present  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  representative  re- 
public. From  a  few  feeble  colonies  they  have,  by  wisdom  and 
prudence  grown  up  into  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  which  now 
stands  forth  in  its  isolation  and  by  the  force  alone  of  peaceful  ex- 
ample, is  exciting  at  this  moment  as  you  perceive,  the  admiration 
of  the  people  and  shaking  the  thrones  of  despots  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

What  is  the  destiny  of  this  country  and  what  our  duty  in  its 
p-overnment  as  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  age  ?  There 
is  a  restless  and  unpausing  energy  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
an  intellectual  republic,  and  which  seems  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
destiny — a  power  impossible  to  resist,  which  urges  the  State  from 
action  to  action,  and  from  progress  to  progress,  with  a  rapidity  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  dazzling.  But  is  this  destiny,  as  some  suppose, 
to  have  no  other  direction  than  that  of  an  enlargement  of  territo- 
i-y — this  action  to  consist  alone  in  arms — this  progress  to  be  con- 
fined to  conquest  1  It  is  an  idea  of  recent  origin,  but  sustained 
by  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  loftiest  names  that  ancient  Rome  is 
the  model  by  which  the  course  of  our  government  is  to  be  directed 
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and  its  destiny  fulfilled — (hat  like  licrAve  must  continue  to  con- 
quor  and  annex  until  our  Eagle  like  tlie  Roman  sjliall  liave  extend- 
ed its  sway  over  the  greater  portion  of  tlio  liabitable  globe. — 
Strange  indeed,  tliat  .scliolars  should  have  overlooked  the  lesson- 
of  wisdom  which  the  very  example  they  select  was  so  v,'ell  calcu- 
lated to  teach  !  Did  liberty,  or  glory,  or  happiness  follow  the  al- 
most universal  dominion  of  Rome  ?  No!  in  the  language  of  her 
historian,  "faster  even  than  Avas  proportionate  to  the  extension  of 
dominion  grew  extreme  wealth,  that  was  as  sure  to  engender  cor- 
rt/pt.lon  as  it  was  to  produce  misery  among  those  left  in  poverty." 
And  what  followed  this  "corrupt ion"  we  may  discover  as  we  trace 
the  stages  of  Rome's  decline  through  the  several  epochs  as  they 
successively  followed,  of  "sedition,"  "servile  wars,"  "social  wars" 
and  "raasacres"  to  "depotism."  And  this  fate  might  have  been 
spared  her  had  Rome  listened  to  the  teachings  of  the  soldier  and 
patriot  whose  efforts  contributed  as  much  as  those  of  any  cf  her 
sons  to  the  extension  of  that  dominion.  Scipio  Africanus  in  the 
very  first  hour  of  his  triumph  wept  as  he  gazed  upon  the  ruins  of 
fallen  Carthage  because  it  brought  to  mind  as  he  avowed  the  fate 
Avhich  might  be  in  store  for  Rome.  And  afterwards  when  pray- 
ing before  his  countrymen  as  censor  he  asked  of  the  Gods  oiot  that 
the  Roman  dominions  might  be  increased,  lut  i\\o.i  they  might  sim- 
ply be  preaei  red.  Of  v.ihat  avail  was  the  extciit  of  her  dominions 
to  ancient  Rome  when,  ruthless  Gaul  and  savage  Goth  sacked 
her  proud  temples,  and  laid  her  Capital  in  ruins?  Where  exists 
now,  but  in  the  pages  of  a  Polybius  or  a  Strabo,  the  evidences  of 
a  sway  which  once  ackno^dedged  no  limits  short  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  knoAvn  world  ?  Eut  tliere  are  monuments  of  Roman 
dominion  which  no  barbarian  could  overthrow,  and  no  lapse  of 
time  will  be  able  to  efface.  These  are  the  trophies  of  peace  and 
not  of  Avar,  the  triumphs  of  opinion,  not  of  force.  The  dominion 
achieved  by  the  arms  of  Rome  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  do- 
minion acquired  by  her  intellect — her  eloquence,  poetry,  learning, 
art,  will  cease  only  Avith  the  last  moments  of  coming  tiuie. 

It  may  be  our  destiny  as  a  matter  of  national  ^>e«ce  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  our  cnlightendd  institutions  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  American  continent,  it  may  be  our  destiny  as 
a  matter  of  national  sajef//  to  extend  them  in  time  around  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Antilles  ;  but  let  it  nof  be  our  destiny  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  which  our  success  is  to  be 
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attested  only  by  fallen  cities,  enslaved  captives  or  blood-dyed 
spoils  and  which  will  in  the  end  assuredly  leave  our  country  as  it 
has  left  Home  to-daj""  a  huge  heap  of  splendid  ruins. 

Let  not  the  action  by  which  our  republic  is  impelled,  be  wasted 
in  attempts  to  achieve  the  triumphs  of  arms  but  rather  let  it  be  de- 
voted to  accomplish  the  triumph  of  all  the  organized  institutions 
of  an  enlightened  community.  Let  not  i\\Q  progress  by  which  our 
history  is  to  be  traced,  be  the  progress  of  conquest  but  rather  let 
our  course  be  signalized  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  only 
true  and  permanent  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Then  may  we  aspire  to  a  dominion  which  knows  no  bounds  short 
of  universal  Empire — a  dominion  not  dictated  by  ambition  and 
vice  and  marked  by  destitution  and  slavery,  but  a  dominion  di- 
rected by  intelligence  and  virtue  and  distinguished  by  prosperity 
and  freedom — a  dominion  finally  which  will  not  be  weakened  by 
the  division  of  profligate  rulers  aud  extinguished  at  length  by  an 
eruption  of  barbarian  hordes — but  a  dominion  which  like  Christi- 
anity (upon  which  alone  it  should  be  based)  will  go  on  increasing 
in  power  and  extent  until  that  period  when  "nation  shall  not  lift 
the  swoi'd  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 


